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Blessed Sacrament has been to me, that I wish to thank God for it
in the most public manner I can. If those who are good enough to
read this paper will say a prayer for me at Mass when I leave this
world, which cannot now be long deferred, no words that I can
find would express my gratitude.17

As it was with outside events, so it was with his own little
world. Hickleton had ever offered a wide hospitality, and Hali-
fax was determined to maintain the tradition so long as there
was breath in his body. Old friends like Lady Beaucharnp or
Lord Hugh Cecil or Miss Hilder, once his children's governess,
were always welcomed. Besides the family muster at Christ-
mas, tie continued to fill his house for Doncaster Races. Many
of the guests were now of the generation of his elder grand-
children, and their manners sometimes puzzled and jangled.
He was especially critical of the young women, their talk, their
make-up, and their habit of going about the house in riding-
breeches. As for the abandoned minxes who strolled in the pad-
dock at Doncaster smoking cigarettes, he could only vow that
if ids granddaughters behaved in such a -way he would lock
them up. The goings-on of one of his parties for the Races
amused him too much for irritation- He and his guests had all
retired for the night, when he -was roused by the barking of
Gyp and by loud mysterious thumpings overhead. At last he
put on his dressing-gown and went upstairs to investigate; but
there was no one to be seen. Next morning he discovered that
his younger guests had been enjoying a surreptitious gramo-
phone dance and on hearing him approach had hidden in the
night nursery, the only room he had not explored*

Think of the coup de tiiedtre it would have been [he wrote re-
gretfully to his son], if I had appeared with my candlestick in my
dressing-gown in the middle of the festivities. Would it not have
been splendid! Such are the manners and customs of the young in
these present days.18